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A Child Went Forth. 


There was a child went forth one day, 

And the first object he looked upon, that object he 
became, 

And that object became a part of him for the day 
or a certain part of the day, 

Or for many years or stretching cycles of years. 


The early lilacs became part of this child, . ... 

And the apple-trees covered with blossoms and the 
fruit afterward, and wood-berries, and the com- 
monest weeds by the road, 

And the old drunkard staggering home from the 
outhouse of the tavern whence he had lately 
risen, 

And the schoolmistress that pass'd on her way to 
the school, 

And the friendly boys that pass’d, and the quarrel- 
some boys, 

And the tidy and fresh-cheeked girls, and the bare- 
foot negro boy and girl, 

And all the changes of the city and country wherever 
he went, 


The mother at home quietly placing the dishes on 
the supper-table, 

The mother, with mild words, cleaning her cap and 
vown, a wholesome odor falling off her person 
and clothes as she walks by, 

The father, strong, self-sufficient, manly, mean, 
anger'’d, unjust, 

The blow, the quick, loud word, the tight bargain, 
the crafty lure, 

The family usages, the language, the company, the 
furniture, the yearning and swelling heart, 
Affection that will not be gainsay’d, the sense of 
what is real, the thought if after all it should 

prove unreal, 

The doubt of day-time and the doubts of night-time, 
the curious whether and how, 

Whether that which appears so is so, or is it all 
flashes and specks? 

Men ana women crowding fast in the streets, if 
they are not flashes and specks what are they? 

The strets themselves and the facades of houses, 

. and goods in the windows, 

Vehicles, teams, the heavy-plank’d wharves, the 
huge crossing at the ferries, ‘: 

These became part of that child who went forth 
every day, and who now goes, and wiii always 
go forth every day. 


—Excerpts from Walt Whitman's Poem. 


Where anything is growing, one formatory is 
worth a thousand reformatories.—Horace Mann. 
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Forbush’s “G4e Boy Problem.”’ 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall in a brief, but notable, 
introduction to this remarkable pamphlet con- 
siders the author’s work with boys “hardly less 
than epoch-making.’” He adds that he is “pro- 
foundly convinced that a new day is dawning 
in the work of the church for the young; that 
we must pause, reconsider and take our bear- 
ings anew; that there is a light about to break 
forth from genetic psychology and pedagogy 
that will show things in new relations and will 
convict some of our best ways and means in 
the past of error and bring a wealth of new 
suggestions.” 

This study of the “social pedagogy of boy- 
hood” is reprinted in pamphlet form, by spe- 
cial permission, from The Pedagogical Sem- 
inary of Clark University, in order to put it 
Within the reach of those who could not afford 
to secure it in the expensive form in which it 
was originally issued. 

Dr. Forbush divides his work into four parts: 
“A study of the boy life,’ “A study of the ways 
in which children spontaneously organize so- 
cially,” “‘A study of the ways adults orgauize 
for the benefit of boys,” and “Suggestions as 
to how to help boys,” concluding the work by 
a “Bibliography of works referred to.” 

The ‘boy life’ he divides into three parts: 
“Infancy,” from birth to seven; “Childhood,” 
from seven to twelve, and “Adolescence,” from 
twelve to manhood. 

The infant is characterized by his activity 
and instinct. This is the time when “by imi- 
tation of correct models to evolve the great 
habit of adolescence.” 

In boyhood the activity becomes more “self- 
directed” and the higher qualities of memory, 
emotion, and self-consciousness begin to be de- 
veloped. The play instinct is most prominent. 
The infant plays alone, while the child begins 
to play with others. “To take advantage of 
this play instinct which enfolds in itself so 
many other instincts is the newest problem of 
education.” During this period the boy changes 
from ‘a bundle of instincts to a bundle of hab- 
its.” “Boyhood is the time for forming habits.’” 
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Adolescence is the time of change. It is 
ealled an “unselfing.” It is the period of cri- 
sis. It is the “approaching end of the plastic 
period.” “The will is born.” 

The boy does not begin to be a social being 
until he reaches the period of childhood. His 
life in infancy is centered in the home. The 
home has “unhampered opportunity” during 
the period of infancy. After this period the 
boy becomes gradually, on the play-ground and 
in the school, a social being. He begins “‘spon- 
taneously” to organize. Some very interesting 
figures are given of 623 societies of this kind, 
showing, among other facts, that boys and 
girls do not naturally organize together; that 
very few literary, art, or religious societies are 
formed, and that in the period of greatest activ- 
ity, between the ages of 10 and 15, are athletic 
and game clubs. 

Dr. Forbush notes three things from the 
study of boys’ own natural organizations: 1. 
Take the boy at 10 and hold him until well 
past the adolescence period. 2. Physical activ- 
ities must be the basis for work. 5. Boys and 
girls should not be organized together, and at 
the adolescence period the leaders should be 
men. 

On organizations formed for boys by adults 
a very suggestive table is prepared showing at 
what age and in what numbers boys are inter- 
ested in certain organizations. No one method 
is best, but all depend on the personality of the 
leader. The organizations are divided into two 
kinds—those that have and those that have 
not the religious element. “Probably the com- 
munity club can make the more boys good and 
the church club the fewer boys better.” but 
boys’ clubs are a necessity in the social struc- 
ture, 

A very just criticism is made of organiza- 
tions such as the Boys’ Branch of Y. M. C. A., 
the Junior Endeavor, the Knights of Wing 
Arthur, Captains of Ten, the Sunday School, 
etc. 

The “suggestions as to how to help boys” 
are invaluable. First of all, the home. “A 
home without a good eventime is a home with- 
out hope.” Sundays should be next to the 
evenings the greatest opportunity in the home. 

The outline of the “Andover Play-School and 
Boys’ Club” is helpful. “He who can look into 
a circle of shining children’s eyes and tell a 
good tale knows one of earth’s finest luxuries.” 
“We should give each boy something to know, 
something to love and something to do.” 

A scheme is given for a system of church 


education for boys which is good, and it is 
true, as Dr. Forbush says, it takes no prophet 
to foretell that this is to be the center of the 
church work in the new century. “This is the 
new crusade.” “Let us help make the men of 
to-morrow!” 

The Sabbath Literature Co., Albany, N. Y., 
Publishers. Order through THE (CoMMONs. 
Price 25 certs. 


Ghe Boy Problem in the Church. 
WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, 

The dangers and possibilities of the age of 
awakening, restlessness dnd crisis in a boy's 
life, the sad and terrifying facts which come 
to light from many sources as to its neglect 
and perversions and the inadequacy of so 
many plans for meeting the situation make 
louder the demand that something should be 
thought of and something should be done. 
Many will share my own conviction that the 
problem of the adolescent boy is the greatest 
one the church faces or can face. True, the 
men are not in the churches, and the fact is a 
sad one. True, our young men are in danger. 
But work with men is largely too late, while 
work with boys is work with the men of. to- 
morrow. 

It is a curious fact that the boys most in 
need of succor are of two classes, the children 
of the rich and the children of the very poor. 
Here, as elsewhere, the life and activities of 
the common people are the sound core of the 
nation’s strength. The boys of the rich are 
debauched by luxury and tbe free use of 
money. The boys of the very poor are degen- 
erated by the opposite causes, lack of nutri- 


tion, instruction and good example. Another 


fact which shapes the whole problem is that 
most boys are jiving to-day in what is for 
thein an artificial environment. They live in 
cities. No one who has dealt with boys sue- 
cessively in rural regions, large towns and the 
city could have failed to notice how much less 
potent in grasp, attention and efficiency are 
city boys, living betweeu walls and pavements 
and among a thousand distractions and allure-, 
ments, than country boys, with their freedom, 
contact with nature and wild life and oppor- 
tunity for origination in work and play in 
woodland, pasture, and carpenter shop in the 
barn. 

Of the facts that encourage the chureh to 
do better its duty with boys I will name but 
one, one which is being much thought of by 
many, the fact that in almost every boy's life 





somewhere between 12 and 18 there usually 
comes a point or pericd of crisis. This crisis, if 
it be a religious one, we call conversion, but 
there is much to teach that a choice of a pro- 
fession or career, the breaking or the making 
of a habit, falling in love, at this era, are mani- 
festations of the same law, namely, a natural 
regeneration which accompanies the awaken- 
ing of the sex-function, the moral ideal and 
the independent will. “This,” says E. G. Lan- 
caster, “is the focal point of all psychology.” 
It is the definitive battleground of 
philanthropy. Upon the results of 
all after life depends. 

I may best suggest help by pointing out the 
defects of our present instrumentalities for 
boys in the church. These various agencies are 
not the ark of the covenaut, and it would not 


all wise 
this crisis 


be iconoclasm to criticise or even to destroy 
them if better means could be found to take 
The deepest thing I have heard 
Charles EF. Me- 


their places. 
suid lately was by the Rey. 


Kinley: “Every method or agency 
Christian work must give account to God not 
only for the souls whom it wins and saves, 
but also for all whom it alienates and de- 
We are not with our 
success among little children, big girls and old 
wonien, if in trying to reach live boys by the 


touch 


stroys.” to be satisfied 


same methods we find that we cannot 
their nature or needs. 

The Sunday School calls first for examina- 
tion. The startling fact that emerges at once 
is that we are losing our boys here at just 
the time when psychologists tell us they are 
most sensitive to religious impression, It is at 
just this age that the school fails in its adapt- 
ation to child-nature. How does it fail so to 
adapt itself? 

Chiefly, I 
in apparatus and in manuals and system of in- 
struction, 


think, in three ways—in teachers, 


What we need for teachers are viriie, versa- 
tile men who have knowledge of boy nature, 
The boy now craves a hero, one who can do 
the things he tries to do better than he can 
and who will not immerse him in the slush of 
sentiment’ nor transfix him in the agony of 
personal appeal. The knowledge of boy-nature 
which is here desired is not given in any hand- 
book of normal training that I have seen. It 
is found only in the most recent and special 
university studies of the child. Yet much of 
it may be secured by observation, common 
sense and memories of one’s own boyhood. 

In apparatus the main rooms of our Sunday 
School are notably deficient as compared with 


used in 


| 
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the same grade in the public schools and in 
contrast with their own primary departments, 
One reason a boy leaves Sunday School is be- 
cause that when he leaves the blackboards, 
sand maps and kindergarten material of the 
primary room he comes out only to bare chairs 
and floor space. We must soon teach our boys 
in Sunday School graphically, as they are 
taught in the day school. We must have at 
least lap-boards and some measure of privacy. 
The teacher should interest himself in 
hand drawing, elementary 


free- 
carpentering and 
some sort of a Biblical museum. Some inter- 
esting experiments could be described, if there 
were time, by which boys are made active in 
making maps of paper pulp and oriental arti- 
cles constructed in miniature in wood, paper 
and cloth, in the use of pencil and water color 
and in discovering side lights to the lesson 
from modern biography and the newspapers. 
The question paper is a survival of the Lan- 
castrian system of education, and the method 
has long secular education. 
As to the International Lesson System, the 
radical defect is not at all reached by way of 
correction in lengthening 


been obsolete in 


the scripture pass- 
ages or broadening the scope of the lesson as 
the Committee are beginning to do or by the 
various excellent improvements of Mr. Blakes- 
lee. What is wanted is not an adaptation of 
every part of the Bible to the younger grades, 
but a selecting of those parts of the Bible for 
the younger grades which are adapted to them 
and teaching those only. Dr. Dawson’s mas- 
terly “Children’s Interests in the 
Bible’ shows that the ideal order is something 
like this—an order which closely follows the 
actual order of the Bible itself: Teaching the 
love and care of God, the heavenly Father, and 
the Christmas-child story of the first chapters 
of the new Testament to little children, teach- 
ing the facts of virtue, integrity and retribu- 
tion as illustrated by the heroes of the Bible 
to children in the habit-making period from 8 


study of 


to 12, teaching the life of Christ in its strength 
end splendor to adolescents, teaching the phil- 
osophy and deeper things of the Word to those 
who are older. 

The practical How, with the 
model system method yet unpublished, 
ean a church introduce the right way into its 
school? There are some ways of relief. 


question is, 
and 


Some 
very suggestive primary lessons have already 
been published, notably Miss Florence U. 
Palmer's “Year of Sunday School Lessons.” 
For the intermediate children there is an ex- 
cellent course on the Heroes of the Bible in 
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the Blakeslee system. For adolescent boys 
much help can be gained from “The Life of 
Christ for Boys’ Bible Classes,” by W. H. Da- 
vis, of the Brooklyn Y. M. C. A., especially in 
combination with his hints as to picture work 
and manual work. 

We may turn next to a school of devotion 
and practice which, though yet young, has se- 
cured a_ strong foothold in thousands of 
churches. I refer to the Junior or Intermedi- 
ate Endeavor Society and kindred organiza- 
tions. The Endeavor movement soon found a 
practical difficulty in the fact that its young 
people, some of whom were quite young when 


they entered,remained in the society year after 


year, and that just as soon as their average 
age began to increase it became almost impos- 
sible to gather in younger members. ‘To meet 
this need. in 1884 Junior societies and a few 
years later Intermediate societies began to be 
established, formed in complete imitation of 
the societies of older young people. Thus nat- 
urally, and yet we may say somewhat thought- 
lessly, an institution was introduced into our 
churches with the same name and methods as 
one already existing, but with no query as to 
whether means that were adaptable to persons 
from 16 to 60 would be perfectly naturai to 
boys and girls from 10 to 16. 

An interesting test as to whether these 
Junior societies do actually suit young chil- 
dren may be taken from the results of a care- 
ful study recentiy made at Clark University 
of the societies, clubs and gangs which chil- 
dren spontaneously organize. If interest is the 
key to influence, what boys like to do is a 
criterion as to the sort of things which it is 
wise to do for them. Three things were defi- 
nitely discovered regarding these _ societies, 
whose existence is so startlingly general that 
eight-tenths of the children examined from 10 
to 15 years of age had part in them. Physical 
activity, in the forms of play, construction, 
wandering and athletics, was the supreme in- 
terest, 8514 per cent of the societies having 
this as its characteristic. Philanthropy, de- 
bating, art, music and literature, etc.. were 
almost absent. Boys and girls almost never 
organized together. 

We see at once that all our branch church 
societies ignore these three facts, for they are 
mostly organizations for sitting still, they aim 
directly at the religious and philanthropic, and 
they include boys and girls together. 

Religion in a child may be real, but it is 
only a promise. It is not yet time to talk 
about it or display it in any vocal way. 


With boys especially this is a time of re- 
serves, the distance between apprehension and 
expression is never so long as now, it is more 
important to brood than to utter, and public 
prayer or testimony or opinion is, in this imi- 
tative age, sure to be parrot-like and unnat- 
ural. It is a period when a boy tries to be 
honest with himself. The insistence upon the 
ironclad, lifelong pledge and the easy toler- 
ance of its frequent infraction does this qual- 
ity of his nature a serious wrong. There is 
also another fact which should not be for- 
gotten. Life comes on in waves, between 
which are rhythms or lulis. Those who have 
much to do with boys intimately and many 
men from their memory of childhood have tes- 
tified that conversion is quite apt to come in 
three successive waves of increasing power 
about two or three years apart. Between these 
waves there is a period of depression, caused 
perhaps by puberal or other physical changes. 
In these lulls the child is apt to think he has 
lost his faith or sinned away his day of grace. 
It seems to me that the Junior methods are 
very apt to intensify the morbiduess and intre- 
spection of these curious intermediary periods. 

The catechetical revival, whatever its pro- 
fession, impresses me as little more than an 
attempt to supplement the deficiencies of both 
Sunday School and Endeavor Society by 
means of an instrumentality obsoiete in edu- 
cation for centuries. In the Presbyterian, 
Protestant Episcopal, Lutheran, Reformed and 
Methodist churches the old doctrinal, iron- 
bound catechisms are already formally  pre- 
seribed by church law and the revival of the 
method means the revival of a pernicious sys- 
tem and a mediaeval theology. In our own 
denomination a fresher task has been attempt- 
ed. Many of the new manuals omit answers 
and some omit questions, many drop the word 
catechism, and close inquiry shows that to the 
pastor-teacher the manual is simply the solu- 
tion book, like what the school teacher surrepti- 
tiously used when teaching Wentworth’s Geom- 
etry, while personality and free fellowship be- 
tween teacher and pupils are really everv- 
thing. The only objection I see to the move- 
ment is that any attempt should be made to 
make it general. There are at least ‘four dan- 
gers which might beset a person who was a 
mere imitator and used the manual of another. 
One danger is that we forget that while early 
adolescence, say the age of twelve, is the right 
time to be looking after the child, his age for 
formulating systems does not come for five 
or six years later. Another danger is that we 
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should expect to be able to teach life out of a 
booklet as we teach the exact sciences and the 
dead languages. The laboratory metnod and 
not the recitation method, learning by doing, 
is needed. A third danger is that in emphasiz- 
ing memory, which we may properly do since 
the school neglects that faculty, we teach 
proof texts, the dried figs of theology, instead 
of the great inspiring passages of truth and 
faith. The last danger, and to me it would 
be insurmountable in such a method, is to find 
thus the point of contact. Here is a bounding, 
bursting boy, with his heroisms and enthu- 
siasms and a new sexual, social and moral na- 
ture that almost overpowers him, full of 
moods, doubts and obstinacies. Do you mean 
to say that your quiet, logical, sweetly reason- 
able catechetical method really comes to where 
that boy lives and finds him at home? I con- 
fess I cannot see how it does. 

There are several dangers and difficulties in 
dealing with boys which are inherent to all 
these methods and are besetments in any 
other. One of these is tradition. The fad 
of today becomes tomorrow the traditional way 
of doing things, and before we know it we have 
no other. 

Another difficulty is uniformity. Tradition is 
the mortmain of yesterday, but uniformity is 
the iron grasp of today. Wherever it is it throt- 
tles conviction and strangles individualism, 
progress and soul-freedom. 

There is also the temptation of numbers. As 
long as people love to roll on their tongues the 
fact that there are 15,000,000 people in Amer- 
ica’s Sunday Schools and read with awe the 
quarterly accounts of the growth in figures of 
the Endeavor movement, they will cease to try, 
to find out that things need to be measured and 
weighed as well as counted and that the other 
millions whom our thoughtless and careless 
methods alienate cry up to God continually, in 
the face of our complacency. 

But in dealing with boys there is often quite 
an opposite tendency. It is the danger of cod- 
dling. Supposing the leader has few boys in- 
stead of many and is using many thoughtful 
methods, he may awake some day to find that 
he has done so much for them that they have 
become paupers upon his charge for recreation, 
incentive and material for character. 

But the greatest danger is unnaturalness. It 
is safe to say that when one talks with a boy 
in the Sunday School class upon religious mat- 
ters the teacher and the boy are almost never 
their real selves. One of the axioms of social 
effort is never to create a condition among those 


whom you try to help which you cannot make 
a permanent one. This is the immorality of an 
ordinary revival. It creates in the hot night 
atmosphere of a church in the presence or a 
crowd and with the accompaniment of fervid 
eloquence and exciting music a social and sense 
condition which cannot be carried out into the 
daylight and the home and business. So the 
Sunday School teacher must be natural. It is 
a cowardly thing to say personal things and 
ask searching questions of a boy in the midst 
of his fellows which you would not dare to ask 
that boy privately in ordinary conversation. It 
is to protect these reserves thus rudely assault- 
ed that a boy puts on with his Sunday suit a 
disguise which he carries to the hand to hand 
encounters of the Sunday School and Junior 
society. The teaching which merely touches 
that artificial boyhood will be easily slipped off 
when the disguise is removed Sunday evening 
and the boy goes forth to tke sport and free- 
dom of Monday. 

We are unnatural in method often because 
we expect unnatural results. I have already 
spoken of the danger of making prigs. Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Mutsch sensibly points out that results_ 
which are purely religious when produced in 
young children are always to be regarded with 
suspicion. The boy is living on the ethical 
rather than the spiritual level until he is well 
along in adolescence. He needs homely virtues 
more than spiritual graces. We are to try not 
to make little men, manikins, but the promise 
of manliness. “Even a child is known’’—not by 
his praying, testifying, ecstacies—but “by his 
doing.” 

In general, methods should apply to nearly 
all the boys as fast as they come to the age for 
approach. Since the Sunday School is the in- 
strumentality through which pass nearly all 
the children of the community, it is this agency 
which I would exalt and improve and enlarge 
rather than those which have followed it. 

Methods should be natural in order and ap- 
plication, elastic and rich in variety and adapt- 
ed to interest and enthuse those whom we 
reach. More and more I think we may be care- 
less whether our own plan is named after or 
affiliated with any larger movement, since 
there are so many to draw help from and since 
the purpose of us who have the work to do is 
not to glorify any society or movement but to 
make manhood out of its stuff, boys. 

As to the subjects of teaching, there are the 
great landmarks of religion taught in the Bible 
and which I outlined when I spoke of the Sun- 
day School curriculum. Hardly less important 
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are the applications in conduct and the empha- 
sis of the fact that character, as President 
Hyde tells us, “is chiefly to do one’s work well.” 
To boys in the city and those who have few 
advantages there are many things supplemen- 
tary to school life which may well be taught, 
especially those constructive crafts and plays 
which arouse the energies, focus the attention, 
train the will, make the child creative and 
direct to his life mission. 

To avoid the danger of coddling I would 
see that the boy had something to do for the 
church as well as the church something for 
him. In the boy choir, the giving of enter- 
tainments, the sharing of good times with oth- 
ers and in missionary instruction and activity 
this can be accomplished. 

There are three special instrumentalities 
which I would particularly commend. One is 
the church service. Mr. McKinley, whom I 
have quoted before, exalts this as the divinely 
appointed agency for the redemption of boys. 
He calls attention to it as the opportunity 
“where, all unquestioned and all unobserved, 
he may lift up his heart to God, where, without 
being hastened or pressed, he may think out 
his jong thoughts until they settle his char- 
acier for life.’ A rich, expressive service, 
thoughtful and generous prayer and fervid, 
luminous preaching—surely these are bread of 
life to the age of wonder and awakening. It 
is the audience to inspire the preacher, for this 
is the age where infiuence reaches so deep that 
it begins to touch conduct. It is much easier 
to secure the attendance of boys than is imag- 
ined. A simple annual reward offered to all, 
the wide-awakeness of the Sunday School 
teacher, the corcial invitation of the pastor, 
and something for the boy when he comes— 
these seem to be the requisites. 

A second instrumentality is friendship and 
kindness. When I gave up pastoral calling on 
the old plan of ringing so many door bells a 
year and being careful not to ring one oftener 
than I did another, and sought to go where I 
was needed, I found I began to know my peo- 
ple. One goes nearly as often, fer God sends 
an angel of joy or sorrow to each household 
every year, but one goes as a man and not as 
an officer. So with boys. If we seek to know 
them at play, in school and at home as well 
as at church, we find a chance to share their 
sorrows and joys and to speak the word or 
hold out the hand of help for an education or 
for sympathy or in temptation. At that hour 
the boy becomes the disciple and the preacher 
finds his apostle. 


There is, finally, that matter of the crisis, 
the birth-hour of the soul. It used to be met 
by the revival. Now many meet it by a de- 
cision day. In some way, some natural way, 
in which choices should be expressed but not 
made publie or counted, our Puritan churehes 
must await and reap from the days in the 
valley of decision which come to all men, and 
especially to the young in heart. 

My message is really this. We must rely 
less upon scheming and method and cease to 
look for the prophet of a miracle movement 
that shail solve our problem. We shall save 
our boys as Jesus did the world, by incarna- 
tion. For them we must go down into the 
Galilee of simpleheartedness and the Samaria 
of commonplace and dwell at the Nazareth of 
childish toil and struggle and kneel in the Geth- 
semane of intercession, yea, and climb the sac- 
rificial mound of Calvary, with the fathers 
and. mothers and saints of old, to bring them 
to Ged and to form in them the eternal life of 
a new creation. 


From the Hartford Conference 
About Boys. 


FROM “HOW TO HELP BoyYs.” 


George W. Morgan says of “Hebrew Boys’ 
Clubs:” One of the most striking traits of the 
Jewish boy's character is its intensity. His 
intellectual side is developed at the expense 
of the physical. “He is a most accomplished 
mental gymnast.” So you must attend to his 
emotional nature. He is also an extremist. 
He is one moment an optimist, then in the 
deepest dispair. This condition is due to his 
environment. Ife is “stricken down = and 
thrown together in heaps, bound hand and 
foot by hostile legislation, cut off from means 
of livelihood and literally crammed with a 
religion which to him is more distasteful than 
poison, * * *”° What has this to do with 
Hebrew boys’ clubs? It is the thesis on which 
all successful work must proceed. 

The Jewish child develops a keen intellect 
in early life; at twelve years of age his “capac- 
ity for argument far exceeds his capacity for 
play.” Thus on the physical side intellectual 
exertion is more attractive to the Jew. One 
great danger in our social work is fhat we 
give too much. “If the settlement movement 
is ever successful, it must do more than give.” 
Show the boy how he can serve himself and 
others. 
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What Catholics are Doing for 
Young Men. 
BY THOMAS J. BUTLER. 

In Europe, Asia, Africa and America about 
1600 or 1700 “Christian Brothers” are devoting 
their whole time to the boys. There are over 
400,000 boys attending the day and night 
schools. In Connecticut the Sisters teach these 
schools. 

In Staten Island there is a home for boys, 
where at least 15,000 are taught trades. These 
come from the neglected children of our great 
centers. A similar school is located in West- 
chester County, N. Y. There are hundreds of 
such places in America. There are over 80,000 
members enrolled in the “Catholic Total Ab- 
stinence Union of America.’ The “Holy Name 
Society” has a large membership in Connec- 
ticut. This society is for promoting reverence 
for the holy name of Jesus. In New York and 
Brooklyn there are 25,000 members. If the 
boys are good the men of the future will be 
noble, 


Ghe Scope of the Y. M. C. A. 
Boys’ Work. 
BY EDGAR M. ROBINSON. 

The association is just beginning to realize 
the importance of the work for boys. At pres- 
ent there are enrolled 25,000 boys. These boys 
represent all classes. The scope of the work 
is to help every boy according to his need. The 
ideal is the “happy, healthy normal boy filled 
with the Christ purpose and striving to live 
out the Christ lite of loving service.” The 
agencies now used are the gymnasium, bowl- 
ing alleys, basket-ball leagues, base-ball clubs, 
summer camps, hospital corps, educational 
clubs, reading rooms, etc. The general opinion 
prevails that the association works only with 
hoys over twelve vears of age. Our aim is to 
stand for the highest type of abilities and 
above all to win the boyhood of this world for 
Jesus Christ. 


Ghe Commons Boys’ Work. 

We have about 250 boys in our small group 
Gubs with 11 leaders. Several of our leaders 
have more than one club, so each club numbers 
fron 10 to 20 boys. 


Cne feature of our clubs has proved very 
interesting and helpful. Occasionally we vary 
the regular club work by a more quiet meet- 
ing. We arrange a program, each boy taking 


some part, either reciting, singing, telling 
stories or playing on some instrument. Then 
we have some simple refreshments. In this 
way the boys’ individuality is drawn out. 
In one of these meetings an Italian boy 16 
years old told in a very interesting way, in 
detail, the story of the “Merchant of Venice.” 
This fact is proyed—give a boy a chance for 
originality and you can see him develop and 
you can win his love. 

Near the Commons is an interesting example 
of a “gang” club. There are about a dozen mem- 
bers of this club, boys from 16 to 18 years of 
age. They rent two small rooms at $5.00 per 
month, and each member has a key to the 
rooms, so is free to enter any time during 
the day, while the whele club gathers in the 
evening to play cards, box, tell stories, read 
the daily papers and smoke, and often have 
a “rough-house.’” They have adopted the 
name given them, as a “gang,” by the neigh- 
borheod. This club grew out of a need which 
the neighborhood did net supply, a demand for 
a place where the boys could gather every 
night. 


A Boys’ Club. 
GLIMPSES OF A SOCIAL SET{LEMENT BOYS’ CLUB. 
BY EDWIN F. WALKER. 

“Sure, Billy!’ And this to the aristocratic 
Mr. Charles Brownell, Jr., who was in the 
agonies of his third evening of trying to man- 
age a boys’ club consisting of a dozen young 
hoodlums. In desperation, he had, this even- 
ing, suggested a debate. They all seemed will- 
ing enough to talk but the trouble was they 
all wanted to talk at once. He was trying to 
open the debate and had just made the ap- 
peal: “Say, boys, give a fellow a chance. I'm 
talking now.” 

It was to this that Pat had vociferously re- 
sponded, “Sure, Billy!’ And Brownell felt 
willing to be addressed by any title if they 
would only agree to be still. 

But Pat's remark called forth a volley of 
comment, and the air was filled with, “That's 
the stuff, Pat.’ “You're dead right.” “Go 
ahead, Bill,’—here Brownell imagined himself 


referred to again. “Now you're off, Ken- 


wood!"—no doubt this time. But with the 
street boys shouting, “Sure!” “Dry up, you 
kids!’ “Go on!” “Ring off!" “Shut up, you 
fellers!’ they were killing him with their kind- 
and that each boy had on a clean shirt. Jerry 


joined a game of dominoes and at his first 





ness. Picking out Jerry, the worst of the bad 
lot, Brownell asked him if he wouldn't like to 
sit beside him. There was a hush for an in- 
stant, but when Jerry, with a smirk, said, 
“Thanks, awfully,” and clambered across the 
top of the table, his nerve was duly appre- 
ciated by the boys, who made such a racket 
that the resident in charge of the boys’ clubs 
came down stairs and said they must go home. 
After each boy in turn had been driven from 
under the table. out from the coal rooms, from 
behind the woodpile, out of the corners of 
that vast basement, down the hall and counted 
as the door closed behind him, Brownell was 
ready to resign. 

The “Boss of Boys” laughed a hearty, good- 
natured laugh as he put his hand on his shoul- 
der and said, “And you are the young man 
who told me you felt that somehow these boys 
were not given a fair chance in this world and 
you could well afford to give one evening a 
week to helping them.” 

“But I am not helping them. They are get- 
ting worse.” 

“Oh, no, they are not. You must remember 
what they are and where they come from. Not 
one of them is sixteen years old and yet nearly 
all of them have more than once been arrested 
for disorderly conduct when they were drunk. 
What can you expect when the fathers of some 
of them are the worst drunkards in the ward? 
What kind of a boy would you have been if 
you father, and your mother, too, had been 
drunk half the time? And then the best of 
them haven't any better place to call ‘home’ 
than two or three small rooms in which the 
whole family is packed. I tell you, it is worth 
all your trouble just to give these boys a good 
time once a week.” 

“They seem to enjoy it,” said Brownell 
grimly. 

“Well, that is a comfort,” said the “Boss of 
Boys” in his wholesome way. “And remem- 
ber, Brownell,” he said as they worked to 
clear up the room, “they are tame beside what 
they were last year. Then they would break 
chairs and tables every night: and put out all 
the gas in the house by blowing in one burner; 
and one night, by way of variety, they threw 
bricks through the windows. Stand by the 
ship, Brownell, and you will win them yet.” 

Week after week he devoted his Monday 
evenings to the boys, hoping to give them a 
good time and to instil in them a desire for 
cleanliness in their persons, clothes, words and 
lives. The boys were always on hand, laugh- 
ing and shouting, but every time they had to 
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be put out before the hour was over. 
Brownell’s best stories failed to hold their at- 
tention, and their comments on his ability as 
an “all star show” were far from flattering. 

He gave the treasures of his boyhood, his 
books of adventure, to start a circulating li- 
brary among them; but the boys were “afraid 
to tackle’ the books without pictures, even 
those with pictures were “no good” and each 
warned the other against wasting time on 
them. 

The experiment with Indian clubs was a 
total failure. In less than two minutes a 
promiscuous batting of heads convinced him 
that an instant recovery of the clubs was he- 
cessary if either heads or clubs were to be 
of any future use. 

They carried off the crokonoles in their pock- 
ets, and in various ways managed to cripple 
all the games he brought them. 

They ruined more material for the basket 
weaving than they ever used. In fact, things 
seemed to go from bad to worse and Brownell 
went home each time with a bad attack of 
the blues in addition to “having the boys” as 
the exhaustion is called that usually follows 
an attempt to hold the attention of street 
arabs. But one wild stormy night, by being 
on hand as usual he aroused the first atom 
of respect they had ever felt for him. Al- 
though they crowded around him to warm 
their hands on his red necktie, they took to 
heart his one and only criticism of their pro- 
fanity—“Tut, boys.” For Brownell felt that 
they already had enough policeman tactics in 
their lives and if he could not help them to do 
right for right’s sake, he at least would not 
make them do it because he said so. 

Two months later he brought down a basket 
of sandwiches and popcorn balls, and the boys 
actually asked if they might wash their hands 
and faces before starting on “de feed.” And 
more wonderful still, they politely passed the 
dishes at the table, grabbed for nothing, threw 
not a single popcorn ball. 

In the spring, Jerry, who since early in the 
fall had been working nights in a stable, got 
a new job and came back into the club. The 
boys greeted him with, “Whew! Jerry! Bet you 
haven’t washed for a month!” Jerry gave a 
surprised laugh, wondering what was queer 
about that, but a glance at the other “fellers” 
showed that their hands and faces were clean 
lucky draw started to congratulate himself 
with a string of cheerful oaths. He was hard- 
ly well begun before half the boys were shout- 
ing, “Shut up, Jerry. That don’t go here.” 





And this, coming from the boys themselves, 
sent Brownell rejoicing on his homeward way. 

The next meeting Jerry was there again, but 
he looked so strange that Brownell exclaimed, 
“What's the matter with you, Jerry? Been out 
in the country and gotten sunburnt?” 

“Naw, I give me face a wash.” 

The summer picnics and the little outings 
were a great success and cemented the good 
will that was growing up between the boys 
and their “teacher.” 

When they again took up the regular meet- 
ings of the club in the fall, the boys decided 
to devote every other Monday evening to 
studying the great characters in history, and 
the alternate evenings were set aside for their 
chess contests. The boys had developed a great 
fondness for this and several of them could be 
depended upon to beat Mr. Brownell every 
time. 

At one of their business meetings, a commit- 
tee was appointed who waited on the residents 
and requested them when showing visitors 
through the settlement to avoid talking in 
the chess room. 

At the end of that year, when a _ business 
opening called Brownell into another city, it 
was a hard task to say good bye, for he had 
grown to love the boys, and the way they 
grasped his hand showed that the feeling was 
not all on one side. 

A few years later, when in Chicago on a 
visit, he hunted up his boys, with whom he 
had kept up a constant correspondence. 

Henry was found running his prosperous 
newspaper distributing business with half a 
dozen beys under him. Steve was getting on 
well in a foundry. Wilhelm was president of 
a young men’s club for reform politics in the 
ward, Frank was a well paid mechanic who 
felt it his right to dress as well as any other 
gentleman. Jerry was a driver on a wagon 
down town. The merry ways were all there 
still, but where were the profanity and the 
dirt and the ragged, foul smelling clothes? The 
little Tony was a power among the boys of 
the Italian church. The big-hearted John was 
a proud man because of the comfortable sup- 
port he could give his parents, and the regard 
in which he was held by his class of iittle 
girls in the settlement Sunday school. 

And so it went—for every one was doing 
well except poor Pat, who came reeling out of 
a saloon to greet his old “teacher.” He was so 
drunk that he could not remember the name 
of the only friend he had ever known; and as 
he leaned against a telegraph pole for support, 
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he stammered out, “Howdy, Mister——, Mister 
, Mister —— ” 

That sight nearly broke Brownell’s heart. 
Still, a few years before, every one of the 
boys seemed doomed to a similar fate; and so, 
perhaps after all the club may have helped 
some of them in becoming better men. Who 
knows? 


Heredity. 
We speak a word, a volume grows 
3eyond control; 
We do a deed and warp or bless 
An unborn soul. 


We breathe a breath; it turns to storm 
Or balmy air; 

We shed a tear, a river flows 
Muddy or fair. 


The small things of today, tomorrow grow 
Mighty and strong; 

The thoughtless present brings a harvest in, 
Of right or wrong. 


The far-off future hangs upon our wills, 
To mar or make; 

The planting time is now, and now 
For others’ sake 


Let only perfect seed be sown, 
That perfect grain 
Shell wait the Lord of harvests when 
He comes again. 
—Laura J. Rittenhouse, in The Arena. 

An interview with Judge Tuthill of Chicago, 
of the juvenile court: “How about the born 
criminals, Judge, the degenerates?’ 

“The what? Born criminals? There are no 
born criminals. If I believed that, I should 
lose my faith in God. Society makes crimi- 
nals; environment and education make crimi- 
nals, but they are not born so.” 

“Do you believe, then, that your children, if 
their environment were the same, would com- 
mit the same offenses as the children who daily 
appear before you?” 

“T don’t think so, I know it.” 


What is a Bad Boy. 
REV. B.F.BOLLER, CHAPLAIN AND SUPT. OF SCHOOLS 
ILLINOIS STATE REFORMATORY, PONTIAC. 

A bad boy is simply one whom people do not 
understand because they have never studied 
him and therefore do not discover the good in 
him, I was never more convinced of the truth 
of this than while sitting recently in the court 
of Judge R. S. Tuthill watching his manner of 
trying the youthful dependents and delin- 
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quents. It was a raluable object-lesson and 
contirmed my previous convictions. 

While examining each incoming inmate of 
the reformatory to secure answers to some 
300 questions on the printed questionnaire, I 
try to find out the bey’s physical and psycho- 
logical status; his genealogy; his environment; 
his home influences: his amusements and rec- 
reations; his education and religious training: 
his ideals and ambitions: his temptations; his 
crime and the effect the sentence has produced 
on his mind. In a word: here is a boy. What 
started him on the wrong path? What are 
the factors making up his composite? How 
much is to be ascribed to heredity? What can 
now be done to save him? 

We find that great changes are taking place 
in a boy between his twelfth and _ fifteenth 
year, changes in voice, intellect, ideals and 
religious life. ile does net like work, but 
is fond of play. Play is the natural and moral 
expression of boy life and that play spirit if 
undirected or misdirected naturally leads to 
crime. 

While my investigations have not been suf- 
ficiently extensive to warrant, as yet, very 
positive deductions, and while I have not room 
here for many statistics, some things may be 
said with a measure of assurance. 

These boys are mainly the product of their 
environment. So true is this that it may be 
ealled a law with few exceptions. The un- 
sanitary and vicious conditions permitted to 
prevail in our cities and towns (those pur- 
lieus of perdition where to be born is to be 
doomed) have robbed a large percentage of 
these boys of the chance to do well, have 
robbed them of all true home influence, of all 
physical and industrial training as well as of 
mental and moral instruction. The force of 
their environment almost inevitably leads 
them into evil. 

The lack of moral restraint and of authority 
on the part of parents and teachers proves 
that the home and the church have either lost 
or have never had, positive restraining or di- 
reciing influence over such boys. Our study 
shows that an astonishingly large number of 
the boys in this institution have been mem- 
bers of the churches, Sunday Schools and 
Young People’s Societies. This would indicate 
that our methods of religious training have 
failed to solve the boy problem. In fact the 
inmates have convinced me that the ordinary 
church has left the boy out of consideration 
in shaping its life and activities, at least, that 
until recently, he has been overlooked in our 


religious and social economies. The devil will 
beat us in the good-fellowship business with 
the boy until the church uses more than 2 per 
cent of its time and money for this purpose. 

It is a healthy sign that the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations are awakening to their 
opportunities and are organizing “Boys’ De- 
partments” thus supplementing the work of 
the Social Settlements and — Institutional 
Churches. This indicates that the restless 
energies of boy life are to find vent in play 
grounds and gymnasia which shall become a 
part of our school system and that manual 
training will be recognized as a legitimate part 
of a complete education. 

It will be no sacrifice of the advancement 
of the boy if one-third of his school time is 
given to manual training. On the contrary, 
statistics indicate that such a division of study 
would be of untold benetit in developing intel 
lectual accuracy and power. Particularly will 
this be true concerning the delinquent, the dul- 
lard and the mentally defective classes, for it 
will develop much ability that the ordinary 
day school of today never discovers, for the 
present discipline is but spiritless drudgery to 
many of the truant and criminally inclined. 

We need in our public schools a physical 
training department. The crimes of many of 
the inmates here are largely “sins of the body” 
actuated by appetite and passion. To these 
but little intellectual or moral stimulus can be 
given, because of their physical degeneracy, 
until a sound physical basis is laid. Moreover, 
physical training is well known to be the best 
means of arousing intellectual attention and 
concentration and of developing moral control. 

Penal institutions for juvenile offenders must 
be admonitory and = corrective, rather than 
punitive, with probationary laws for first of- 
fenders, with prison confinement only as the 
last resource. The system based upon the 
“open” or family plan is undoubtedly the most 
efficient as it is certainly the most natural. 

There should be separate institutions for 
first offenders and for habitual criminals. Our 
jails throughout the state, where the boy for 
his first offense comes under the personal in- 
fluence of the criminal habitue who poses as a 
model of smartness and bravery because of 
his lawless violence, have become schools of 
crime. Moreover, the vicious literature allowed 
in some jails, the lack of supervision, have 
made many of them hotbeds of vice and moral 
pollution. We need places of temporary de- 
tention for first offenders awaiting trial or 
under short sentence. England, by her “Sum- 
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mary Jurisdiction Act” of 1879 and the ‘Pro- 
bation of First Offenders Act” of 1887, has 
placed herself far in advance of this country. 
First offenders are summarily heard and may 
be dismissed “upon payment of cost, with ad- 
monition, or with suspension of sentence de- 
pendent upon subsequent good behavior and 
in graver cases with the alternative of the 
substitute of fines.’ 

Usually incarceration is a hardening process 
which proves fatal to the character and morals 
of the youthful recalcitrant. The Juvenile 
Court is one step, and a much needed one, in 
the right direction. 


Ghe John Worthy School 
Chicago’s Reform School. 


BY JOHN J. SLOAN, SUPERINTENDENT. 

When formally opened July 1, 1899, it had 
83 boys, which increased, until 324 boys are 
now here, 

The use of celis was discontinued in three 
weeks, and dormitories were established in the 
corridors of the cell house and other portions 
of the building. This, and the adoption of a 
system of surveillance, by which they are kept 
under constant watch, has prevented vicious 
practices by boys who were prone to commit 
secret crimes in the privacy that the cell sys- 
tem afforded, or whenever an opportunity 
offered. 

The good health of the boys, and the fact 
that only one death has occurred among the 
950 boys received in the nineteen months since 
the school has been established, bears  testi- 
mony to the care that is taken of them. 

Believing that matrons should be substituted 
in lieu of guards n gradual change was made, 
until four are now employed. Though the 
Wisdom of this change was much doubted by 
many, it has proven a benefit.  Incorrigibles 
of 14 years of age are more e@asiiy mastered by a 
Woman of tact and firmness, and the improved 
comluct, neathness and carefulness in speech, 
Which have characterized them since women 
Were placed in charge are to be seen, and last 
mouth the school hoard on request assigned a 
Woman teacher for the primary grade, and it 
is probable that more women teachers will be 
employed later on. 

The boys are organized on a moral plane in 
colnnies of seventeen, each in command of a 
captain elected by the boys, from two boys in 
said Company selected for their good conduct, 
Said captain to hold his rank during good be- 
havior and while he maintains discipline, good 
conduct and progress. Except during school 
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hours, when the boys are graded in their re- 
spective classes, the company plan _ prevails. 
It is noted that the friendship between the 
boys in the same company tends to make them 
play and exercise together, so that unconcious- 
ly they assist the management in separating 
more innocent from the incorrigibles during 
the few hours outdoors when all the boys min- 
gle together. 

The average length of time in school being 
only about four months, the school board on re- 
quest, lengthened the school day from 5 to 6 
hours and revised the studies in the school, so 
that now four hours are spent in academic 
studies and two in manual training. Sub- 
sequently the school week was extended to 
include Saturday. 

Calisthenic exercises and military drill are 
also features of their education—a company 
drill being held daily, and once a week the 
boys are drilled collectiveiy. The boys who 
are able are taught to assist in the details of 
dining-room, kitchen and dormitory work, 
being assigned by their captains in regular 
order. Many of them have developed a sense 
of order and neatness that would be a pride 
in any household. 

A large playground, 120x300 ft.. was laid 
out, and weather permitting, they have from 
two to three hours’ outdoor play and exercise 
each day, in which facilities are given for the 
games in which boys usually indulge. The 
grounds surrounding the institution, which 
were formerly a marshy, unhealthy place, 
were improved in a way to create a lake cov- 
ering about one acre and a small park, in 
Which trees, flower beds, ete., are laid out, 
thus adding to the appearance of the institu- 
tion and minimizing the causes of ill-health. 

The brown clothes which the boys wore, 
sinular to those wern by prisoners in the 
Bridewell, were discarded, and cadet uniforms 
of blue material and brass buttons were sub- 
stituted, with the result that the boys present 
® neater appearance and take better care of 
them. 

With the adoption of the company plan, the 
system of feeding the boys was changed to a 
table for each company, with the captain sit- 
ting at the head. The diet was changed so 
as to be better adapted to the nourishment and 
requirements of boys. <A separate bathroom 
Was established for the boys where they are 
bathed in companies once a week, and the 
school has its own linen room, with the many 
articles required, entirely separate and dis- 
tinct. 
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The punishment of boys by confining them 
in solitary dark cells for petty offenses was 
abolished, and, corporal punishment being pro- 
hibited, it was necessary that some system of 
discipline be instituted. Various means were 
tried, and it was proven that the deprivation 
of many privileges and liberties allowed for 
good behavior was the strongest factor in 
maintaining discipline. With the more incor- 
rigibles, a plan of keeping them constantly 
walking at a moderate pace during school 
hours was instituted, which was subsequently 


called “plowing” by the boys. It has been 
satisfactory in maintaining discipline, as the 
constant tramp, tramp, tramp, around the 
large drill hall soon tires them out, subdues 
the unruly spirit, and they are glad to be re- 
leased to get back to school. 

To fill in the period between supper and bed- 
time, two women teachers are employed, who 
conduct a series of exercises each evening, de- 
signed to supplement the regular school course 
and enlighten the boys, without partaking too 
much of the routine of the ordinary class 
studies. The program at present is: 

Sunday evening, music and singing by all 
the boys collectively. 

Monday evening, spelling bees, according to 
the different school grades. 

Tuesday evening, mental arithmetic. 

Wednesday evening, oral geography. 

Thursd2zy evening, reading from library 
books and magazines. 

Friday evening, declamation, oratory and 
public reading. 

Saturday evening, games and recreation. 

_ The boys who attain the highest percent- 
ages receive small prizes and with the ordi- 
nary boy's desire to excel, an interest and 
rivalry are aroused, so that they learn quickly. 
The above necessitated securing a small 
library, a piano, organ, games, blackboards 
and other things interesting and educational. 
When the boys were dressed in uniforms, the 
employes in charge at the school were like- 
wise, and the use of tobacco in any form by 
any person (or visitor to the school) at any 
time was prohibited. It is essential that the 
boys learn by force of precept and example as 
well as teaching. To brighten the place, a 
number of pictures, engravings and other dec- 
orations were secured, so that the dormitories, 
dining-rooms, hallways, ete., have a pleasing 
appearance. 

A system of monthly reports was estab- 
lished. in which each matron, teacher, day or 
night officer, gives his or her views upon the 


particular boys assigned to their care, and 
records his progress in studies, general deport- 
ment, appearance, disposition, and other facts 
of interest, and submits them to the superin- 
tendent, who compiles a report of each boy. 
The boys, knowing that the chance of their re- 
lease is based upon this report, are in the main 
enareful to avoid committing any offenses 
which would impair their chance of securing 
2 favorable report and lengthening their stay 
in the school. The assistance which the Hon- 
orable Richard S. Tuthill, Judge of the Juvenile 
Court, has given in insisting upon a _ report 
before paroling any boy, has been an impor- 
tant factor in impressing upon the boy’s mind 
the necessity of being wwell-conducted and 
showing progress in studies in order to be re- 
leased. 

As an encouragement towards good conduct, 
there are ten boys “on honor,’ who attend the 
classes and exercises, but are at liberty at 
other times to come and go as they please. 
These boys are accorded the same accommoda- 
tions furnished the officers, and of 43 boys to 
whom these privileges were given, only one 
abused it, and he ran away. 

There are boys at times with no homes, who 
have reached the limit of the educational fa- 
cilities and are rapidly maturing. A_ plan 
whereby these boys are paroled to the super- 
intendent. work secured for them and a tem- 
vorary home for a few months provided in 
the school and their actions supervised, was 
estnblished. ‘They go to work each morning 
and report in the evening, save their earnings, 
secure new clothing, ete., and of 21 boys who 
were assisted in this way in getting a start 
towards a manly, useful life, four failed. They 
quit their positions, went to roaming the 
streets, were arrested and recommitted. The 
others have since found homes with relatives 
or friends, who, seeing their improved conduct 
and interest, were glad to receive them. 

Religious exercises are conducted each Sun- 
day by the Catholics and Episcopalians, and 
much credit is due to these influences and to 
the kindly, sympathetic and encouraging 
words and advice they extend. 

Persons connected with the public school 
system who have inspected the workings of 
the school, admit that the boys show greater 
progress for a given length of time than is 
usually the case in other schools, and the ex- 
cellence of their work in the Manual Training 
Department speaks for the ability which they 
display in this line. 

The first annual report of the school shows 
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913 boys received up to December 31, 1900, 
of whom 108, or 11 per cent, were recommitted. 

The removal of the block of cells in the 
building now occupied as a dormitory would 
afford mere room for the increasing numbers. 
Can addition to the Manual Training Depart- 
ment, so as to teach a greater variety of useful 
employments, the remodeling of other por- 
tions of the building to secure more class 
room, and the substitution of women teachers 
for the second and third grades would be ben- 
eficial. 

The environments are responsible for most 
all of the commitments, and it is a wise policy 
to have as complete a change in their environ- 
ments as possible, hence the desirability of the 
location ef an institution like this in the coun- 
try, with an opportunity to become acquainted 
with nature and to develop the better qualities 
of a boy, more outdoor work, more opportunity 
to teach the many useful employments which 
a large tract of land would render possible, 
and where greater separation could be affected 
by several buildings. In the present location 
this is impracticable, but there 1s a hope that 
public spirit will provide a proper place within 
a few yerrs. 

Some people contend that barred windows, 
high walls and locked doors are unnecessary, 
and that in other schools it is not required. 
In some instances it is true, but with an insti- 
tution like this, located in a large city, with 
boys who are beyond parental control, with 
frequent attempts to escape, we are forced to 
deem them necessary. It must be remembered 
that many of the boys have for some years 
earned their own living, and being dependent 
upon their own efforts, have a confident, self- 
reliant mannerism that is in striking contrast 
to the boys of other institutions, where they 
are mainly sent from agricultural communi- 
ties. The majority of the boys of this school, 
if released to-day, would be able to care for 
themselves, having been inured to the life of 
the waif of the streets, sleeping anywhere, 
dining everywhere. The thought of food or 
shelter seldom enters their minds, but liberty 
is the one thing they crave, so that if any 
chance of escape were open it would be taken 
advantage of, and the discipline of the school 
would be constantly disturbed. 

It is believed that as the law, the parole sys- 
tent and the school become perfected, good re- 
sults will be shown, and it compares favorably 
in equipment and the amount of good accom- 
plished with schools that are in existence in 
older communities for many years. 
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Fully 60 per cent of the boys enter the 
school from third grade down, and 10 per cent 
of those are unable to speak English, or do 
not know the alphabet, and it is difficult to 
uccomplish much in an educational way dur- 
ing an average period of four months, in com- 
parison to other institutions where they are 
detained for several years. 

The aim is to fill in every moment of the 
boys’ hours while awake with seme employ- 
ment, recreation or study, to give them the 
benefit of every school hour, to keep them 
under constant wateh, and by argument, rea- 
soning and close attention, guard the incorri- 
zibles, encourage those who are slow, teach 
respect for law and obedience to its com- 
mands, inculcate the principles of truthful- 
ness, honesty, loyalty and respect, encourage 
to aim high, to qualify themselves for better 
piaces than they ever aspired to, and in the 
main, to point the way to become useful and 
respectable citizens, 

The Mayor and members of the Board of In- 
spectors have insisted that the institution be 
brought to a higher plane, provided the means 
and upheld the management in its efforts to 
improve conditions, and by their frequent 
visits, close scrutiny. and wise suggestions 
have promoted its welfare. 


The Chicago Anti-Cigarette League has car- 
ried on an active campaign against the cigar- 
ette habit, both in the way of personal can- 
vass among the boys on the street and by the 
organization of leagues among the boys of the 
big stores. The most successful league has a 
membership of about 150. Monthly noon meet- 
ings are held, with a general literary and 
musical program. A general rally is held 
monthly at Willard Hall, to which the various 
leagues send delegates. It is said that Mar- 
shall Field, Montgomery Ward & Co., Hibbard, 
Spencer & Bartlett, Gustavus Swift and the 
United States postoffice are among those who 
refuse to employ a cigarette smoker. 


“T never knew a boy so bad that he would 
not have been better if I had understood him 
better.”"—Col. F. W. Parker. 


G. Stanley Hall says on “Boyhood:” “If the 
schools could be put on wheels and taken out 
into the fields and woods, away from the city, 
it would be a blessed thing.” 
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EDITORIAL 


T O enhance the timely helpfulness and the 


permanent value of THE ComMMons, it is 
our policy to devote special numbers of the 
paper to as thorough a discussion of some one 
important phase of social work or settlement 
experience as our space allows. This number, 
devoted to the boy problem, supplements the 
consideration given in our February issue to 
the juvenile dependency and delinquency 
which are taxing the resources, both spiritual 
and financial, not only of our largest cities but 
of our smaller towns and country places. For 
the contributions to both of these special 
numbers, we, and our fellow workers over the 
whole broad tield, are deeply indebted to the 
gratuitous helpfulness of the busiest men and 
women who in public office and in private life 
are promoting common interests. 
N caring for its delinquent children Chicago 
follows in the steps of other cities of this 
country. The process is about as follows: 
First there is a House of Correction, in which 
are kept both old and young of both sexes 
with but feeble attempts at classification. Lit- 
tle or no attempt is made to keep the boys 
away frem the men. Then comes a_ period 
when the boys are confined to one wing of the 
building and some efforts are made to furnish 
them with instruction. Later the boys are 
more completely segregated from the men and 
are kept in a separate building, but on the 
same grounds and under the same manage- 
ment, and frequently are cared for, to some 
extent, by the older convicts. Then follows 
complete separation, and a special institution, 
usually upon a farm, with complete courses 
in manual training, and supervision of the 
boys after release on parole. 
HE vitalizing points of contact between 
learning and life are happily increasing. 
The university class room and laboratory are 
becoming more and more indispensable ad- 


juncts to the most practical lines of effort. 
From the view point of the field work with 
boys and girls there is no greater source of 
inspiration and suggestion than the pedagog- 
ical work at Clark University, whence come 
Dr. Forbush’s contributions. 


In protecting children from the evils which 
may meet them at any time in city or country 
there is certainly no more important task than 
that of suppressing as far as may be the at- 
tempts to corrupt the children by immoral 
books and pictures. Those who have not in- 
vestigated conditions have little idea of the 
extent to which this corruption takes place, 
Unscrupulous dealers seek out lists of names 
through school reports, ete., and endeavor to 
ruin the children for the sake of gain. The 
Western Society for the Suppression of Vice 
is struggling against this evil. “During the 
first. quarter (of last year) the circulation of 
a class of dangerous publications to the extent 
of 5,000,000 copies per month was stopped.” 
The Society is engaged in the central states 
and was able last year to secure the convic- 
tion of forty persons, the imposition of fines 
to the extent of $7,511, and the confiscation of 
thousands of pounds of bad and criminal mat- 
ter. The secretary of the Chicago branch of 
the Society is Mr. Wi. Alton, Jr., 110 LaSalle 
street. 


A cotton-mill owner of the South awakened 
to the need of his mill families for something 
“not made by hards” has built them a “Neigh- 
horhood House” fitted up for reading room, 
library, club and cooking classes, with a hall 
for social and lodge meetings. The conditions 
in such mills, social, moral and industrial, 
could not be worse. The people are as a whole 
depraved. Utter lack of incentive is the cause. 
Most of them have come from the mountains 
and valleys where they work for almost noth- 
ing, for the sake of the small increase in pay 
they receive in factory towns. Though the cot- 
ton industry is growing rapidly especially in 
Georgia, Alabama and North Carolina, mill 
owners do little for employees, working them 
to the limit of endurance and guarding closely 
against labor organizations. <A pitiful side of 
the problem is the child life. Little ones eight 
or nine years old work from 6 a. m. to 6:30 
p. m. with only a half hour off for dinner. 
There is peed for more than one ‘“Neighbor- 
hood Tlouse.” May this pioneer effort lead to 
others. 
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One of the few schemes of helping boys 
and girls, which is based upon the idea of help- 
ing them at home is the Home Library. This 
plan grew, naturally, out of the practice of 
Mr. Charles E. Birtwell, the secretary of the 
Boston Children’s Aid Society,of loaning books 
to poor children of his acquaintance and later 
of talking over the books with them. This led 
to interesting others in the work, and finally 
small traveling libraries were selected and 
placed in the home of some child who agreed 
to act as librarian. Once a week some lady or 
gentleman meets with the children. Books are 
returned and new ones drawn. The children 
discuss the books they have read. Frequently 
games are played. The visitor becomes the 
friend of the children and often wields no 
small influence upon them. The possession of 
a library has not seldom had a refining influ- 
ence upon the family. After the books are 
reid they are exchanged for new ones. The 
books are earefully selected. The Boston 
Children’s Aid Society considers this an im- 
portant department of its work. Home Libra- 
ries have been introduced into other cities. 
The work was first begun in Chicago by’ the 
Children’s Aid Society. The Bureau of Asso- 
ciated Charities now has a number of such 
libreries in circulation. 


The Commons for April will contain Import- 
ant Articles on Settlement Work and the ad- 
dresses of all the Settlements. 
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FROM THE INTRODUCTION. 

“The author, who is both a clergyman and a Doctor 
of Philosophy, has been among boys and done work 
with them that I regard hardly less than epoch mak- 
ing in significance. 

G. STANLEY HALL. 
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Ghe New Fourth Edition & College, Social 
and University Settlements Bibliography. 
Compiled by Caroline Williamson Montgomery. 
For the College Settlement Association, with much 
new material. Now ready. Order through Tue 


Commons. Ten cents per copy. 


Mr. Lex. By Catherine Waugh McCulloch. 

Of the Chicago Bar. The legal status of mother 
and child stated in story form, with full citations of 
statutes and decisions. Published by Fleming H. 
Revell Co. The American Journal of Sociology 
says of it: ‘‘The book is well written and will un- 
doubtedly find many readers who do not otherwise 
care for legal literature."’ Price cloth 35c. Address 
the author, Room 1104, 135 Adams St., Chicago. 





Ghe Enslavement and Emancipation of 
the People. 
An original and practical solution of the problem. 
By J. B. Herboldshimer. 
Price in cloth, 75 cents. Published by the Author, 
J. B. Herboldshiner, Gibson City, Ill. 





Biblical Sociology, By Graham Taylor. 

A syllabus of lectures on the social teachings of the 
Bible. Printed for use in the class-room. A limited 
number can be obtained for 50c of THE Commons. 

Gh4e Church in Social Reforms 

By Graham Taylor. An Address and Discussion 
at the International Congregational Council in Boston, 
1899. Twenty -five Cents. 


Booklet on the Housing | Restiiens, 


“Home Ownership vs. Rented Houses.” 
Moral Results—By Rev. John Morrison. Apply to 
author, London, Ontario, Canada. Price ten cents 
per copy. $5.00 iad r hundred. 








Send 60 cents to THE Commons for 
Ghe Handbook ¢& Social Settlements 
By Professor C. R. Henderson. The best single 
volume on the Social Settlement Movement. 
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Settlement Notes. 

A new settlement in Oxford Court, Louiston, 
Me., is reported by Dr. C. W. Geer of Bates 
College, who is personally enlisted in its non- 
resident service. It is located among the 


thrifty and appreciative French factory folk, 


in the midst of four-story tenement blocks. 
The free reading room could not be kept open 
Sunday afternoon because of the throngs of 
people who resorted there. Educational 
classes and small clubs are being organized to 
meet the demand of those whose schooling 
was cut short by early entrance upon work in 
the mills. 


The University of California Settlement at 
West Berkeley, Cal., is the outgrowth of a 
two-fold aim; to inspire a foreign people, few 
of vwhom need material help, with moral and 
spiritual ideals and to educate the students 
of the university to a true spirit of co-opera- 
tion and to a sense of their responsibility to 


society. 


In the larger cities of Saxony such as Dres- 
den, Leipsig, Chemnitz and Zwickau, institu- 
tions are maintained in which boys and often 
girls are held after school hours to restrain 
them from evil associations. Expert teach- 
ers in manual work and games are engaged 
who train these in the principles of order, dili- 
gence and moral conduct—too often neglected 
in the family life of the slums—until the par- 
ents return home from the factories. This 
work is entirely supported by private individ- 
uals. 


In Boston the play-ground is intended pri- 
marily for small children. Three, however, 
are fitted up with gymnasium apparatus for 
the older boys. Some yards have been trou- 
bled by tough boys who gather on the outside 
and at times force- entrance. A pathetic ex- 
perience showing the unsatisfied hunger for 
constructive work on the part of such boys is 
the avidity with which they, up to the age of 
15, seize opportunity to do a little sewing or 
to work a printed card. A New York teacher 
tamed a gang of rough boys by allowing them 
to glue together the disks used in the play 
ground. The play-ground, pending a more 
thorough covering of the need by the vacation 
schools can do useful service to boys of this 
age. 
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Ghe Month at Chicago Commons. 

We muster twenty-six residents, eighteen of 
whom are at the old Commons, and eight 
have “swarmed” under the new roof. 

The home life already permeates the atmos- 
phere of the spacious public rooms at the new 
Commons. It is a part of the social function 
of our residents to receive into the hospitality 
of the house those who attend some of the 
larger occasoins held in the auditorium. 

The third series of our Pleasant Sunday 
Afternoons was most auspiciously opened by 
Mr. John K. Allen’s beautifully illustrated ster- 
iopticon lecture “On the Edge of Norway.” 
Through the good offices of our neighborly 
daily. The Scandinavian, the auditorlum was 
thronged, principally by the old country folk 
who fondly lingered over the description of 
their mother land. One notable feature of these 
occasions is that fully one-half of the audi- 
ences is composed of men. 

The old Tabernacle is beginning to feel thor- 
oughly at home in its new quarters. Its 
Ladies’ Aid and Missionary Society rallied the 
largest numbers and cheeriest spirit, which 
for years have responded to its call, in the 
fine suite of rooms which it shares with the 
Chieago Commons Women’s Club and the Pro- 
gressive Giris’ Club. The chorus choir leads 
the worship finely and distinguished itself 
lately by its Old Folks’ Concert program. 

The new building equipment is so effective 
that it seems too great a loss to leave it any 
longer without the few things still lacking to 
its largest usefulness. The spacious gymna- 
sium floor is in constant demand by the groups 
already using it at almost every available hour. 
But it is still without any apparatus what- 
soever, except for the ball games. Only $300 
or $400 are needed to equip it for its largest 
use. The reception hall leading into the club 
and class rooms on the children’s floor is still 
without any furniture. Some rugs, settles, a 
bookcase and a center table would give a touch 
of hemelikeness to the whole building. 

What to do with the large work and the 
eighteen resident workers left behind at the 
old Commons, after our lease to its hospitable 
walls expires sixty days hence, greatly per- 
plexes us. No time has yet been at our com- 
mand to solicit even the “nest egg” for the 
$25,000 which it will cost to erect the residence 
wing of the new building. If there were only 
some assurances that its roof would shelter 
us before next winter, we could cheerfully 
camp out all summer. 











